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PREFACE. 


I HAVE again to solicit the indulgence which the Public have so often accorded 
to this Woi*k. 1 ask it now perhaps for the last time, on my own part. l.-eaviiig 
Pngland for an indefinite period, time and distance may interfere with my com- 
pletion of a task rendered gratifying by the continued favour which has rewarded 
my efforts to please.^ For the last few years, the Drawincj-Room Scrap-Hook has 
been the cherished record of my poetical impressions, and my only poetical w'ork. 
The various Plates became the key-notes of the various ideas collected during tlie 
interval; and I grew gradually to look forward to June and July, as recalling my 
first keen delight in composition, and giving words to those fancies and feelings 
wdiieh constitute, especially, a woman’s poetry. It was the object of my Publishers 
to give a selection of Plates from the many expensive Works in which they were 
engaged; and it has been mine to give their historical and imaginative associations. 
1 shall hope, w'ith all the fresimess of new scenes and thoughts, to write for 
Jilngland when far away from its shores; but that hope is indeed an unc^^sd^ty. 
As it is, I cannot but express my deep sense of the kindness I have ever received 
from the I’ublic, and entreat, its continuance for the present volume, 

1 must, in conclusion, permit myself tbe gratification of a few words, most 
cordial in their expression of obligation to my Publishers. Many circumstances 
may iiitorrui>t my future literary efforts; and I may not have another opportunity 
of* offering my thanks for the constant liberality and kindness that I have met from 
Messrs. Fisher. I have always received the utmost assistance and encouragement: 
and I cannot better close these pages than by my sincere good wishes and earnest 
thanks. 


L. E. L 
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DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 


THE FAREWELL. 


1 DAlfti not look upon that face, 
My bark is in the bay, 

Too iriiich already its soft grace 
Has won from me delay. 

A few short hours, and I must ga/e 
On those sad eyes no more, 

A dream will sc'eni the pleasant days 
Past on this lonely shore. 

I love thee not - my heart has cast 
Its inward life away; 

many memories of the ])ust 
Leave little for to*day, 

I'hou art to me a thing apart 
I'rom passion, hope, or fear ; 

Yet ’tis a jdeasure to my heart 
To know thou art so dear. 

It shows me I have something left 
Of what youth used to be ; 

'Phe spirit is not quite bereft 
That dreams of one like thee. 

I know there is another hour. 

When I have left this isle. 

When there will be but little pow er 
Til thy forgotten smile. 


When other eyes may fiing their gleams 
Above my purple wine ; * 

But little shall I heed the dreams 
I once could read in thine. 

Yet not the less soft — gentle — kind — 

Thy presence has renewed 

What long I thought was left behind. 

Youth s glad but softened mood. 

Thy heart it is untouched and pure — 

I wish it not for mine ; 

Too feverish and insecure 

M^ould be such >vorld-woni shrine. 

For thou dost need such quiet home 

As might befit the dove, / 

Where gi*een leaves droop, and soft winds come 
Where peace attends on love. 

<■ 

1 doubt if I shall gaze again 
U])on that traii({uil brow ; 

1 turn to yonder gliueritig main, 

Impatient for my prow. 

Buttle and revel, feast and fight, 

Spread o’er life’s troubled sea ; 

Then where will be the calm delight 
That here entranceth mo ? 

When other names that are as sweet. 

Perhaps have l)eoii more dear. 

Shall make gay midnight moments fleet 
Unlike the midnights here. 

Wlien they shall ask for pledge or song, 

I shall not name thy name ; 

Far other thoughts to them belong 
’J’ban at thy charming came. 

Thy pensive influence oi»ly brought 
The dreams of early years. 

What childhood felt — what childhood thought - 
Its tendeiTiess — its tears! 

Farewell ! the wind sets from the sliore. 

The wdiite foam lights the sea. g 

If Heaven one blessing have in store, * 

That blessing light on thee ! 
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AGNES. 


It is his hand — it is his woi’ds — 

Too well I know the scroll, 

Whose style, w'hose order, and whose shape. 
Are treasured in iny soul. 

For months I only asked to see 
One line of his, in vain ; 

Alas ! its presence brings to me 
But only added pain. 

A fearful thing, the granted wish — 

^ The very shape it takes. 

By some strange mockery of our hf>]>e, 
AnotTier misery makes. 

Day after day, the hour went by. 

And never letter came ; 

Or rather, every letter else 

Blit that which bore his name. 

1 wearied Heaven with my jjrayers, 

I wasted life with tears. 

While every morning brought me hopes, 
And every evening fears. 

How often have I said to friends. 

Who sought to want or cheer. 

And told tlie folly of a love, 

So desperate and so dear. 

How often have I said, I know 
The madness of the dream. 

That flings its fate on one frail bark. 

Alone on life’s dark stremn. 

That knows one only hope on eartli. 

One hope in heaven above. 

That askclh not for happiness. 

And only asks for love. 
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I loved — must love him — that ’iwas vain 
To reason or to chide — 

That life^ unless it gave me him. 

Could nothing give beside. 

Ah ! never till it loves, the heart 
Is conscious of its powers ; 

What knows the undeveloped spring 
Of summer’s golden hours ? 

I saw him — and my inmost soul 
Its stamp, his image, took ; 

The j)as.sion of a lifetime sprang 
Upon a single look. 

A sudden and a strange delight 
Seemed eager at my heart, 

A childlike pleasure, which to all 
Its gladness must impart. 

I found a thousand charms in life 
Till then life never wore ! 

I marvelled, in my deep content, 

I had been sad before. 

1 never knew what music was 
Until his voice I heard ; 

And never beat my heart so fast 
As at his lightest wwd. 

I would have rather been his slave 
Than reigned alone his queen ; 

He was my life — and granting him 
What would the world have been ? 

t 

He shared the dream, or seemed to share 
Days, weeks, and months passed by. 

Never more perfect happiness 
Was seen beneath the sky. 

AVe parted — not in doubt or fear — 

I wondered he could part; 

And the first sense of misery 
Awakened in ray heart. 
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1 listened tHi I heard bis st^p / 

Ea^s the clo^n]^4eox' 5 . 

The pang of death, eaih bnt be like 
The pang that then 1 bore. 

Time measures mohy hours ; for me. 

He measured long and slow ; 

1 thought the night would never end. 

The day would never go. 

1 took no other note of lime. 

Than when his letters came. 

How often did I ask of them. 

Ah ! does he feel the same ? 

A letter is an anxious thing. 

Made up of hopes and fears ; 

And still we question does it mean 
Moro^an at first appears. 

It never satisfies the heart — 

We ask fer something more. 

Alas 1 we miss tlie loving eyes 
That looked lovers truth before. 

He ceased to write — day after day 
1 waited, and in vain ^ 

Fears that were fancies, turned to truth — 

He never wrote again. 

Words — what are words ?■» — I have no words 
To tell of my despair. 

If ever death was felt in life. 

Look in my heart — ’twas there. 

The summer jmst — the autumn past — 

For all a world so wide, 

I would not live those hours again — 

1 would that 1 had died. 

Again 1 saw the welLknown hand. 

How ray heart beat to see I 

And can such letter be from liiim. 

And can such he to me P 
9 
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|f¥U0 lOvo wjwii mnty woixipp <1 
UfwM <U* 'mu^ Dwtli. 
iniWMBtMKltMtf 
'n* 1^ w^»Mi bilth# 

DouiMf tumitmi fim, m4 
TIkwIi m tbe ^baiM wtww pw«r 
Soaring tlu qdrit tfSi. 

1» on an abaerit kMln. 

1 

fjbo^ boa boon long and rimigt n«glwii> 
And cnld batiih wofda m bm, 

And jret an inwaid aecirot bojie 
J^iaputrih with my fear. ■« 

It i| my deep entire love, 

Fond* fervent, end alone. 

Apart fiwm all life’s lighter change 
That aaswen for hie own. 

He (wonot be so mneh briovad, 

And yet not love again ; 

Strong is the anbUe sympaihy 
That Idndeth such a chain. 


My life V dnng upon a cast, 

To lose it wele to die. ' 

Ah 1 let me only hear Ids yrieei 
Ah ! let nw meet Ida eye. 

We then were happy^iimie*, fem. 

W01 ewdrii ^km we meeti 
I hnow tinft W» dhatl ipeet a^-«« 

I icnsw (t tHU be sweet, 


kwri me.^1 le^ fhito 

jiiiiiira? mii wOibfe ci|m|pW) twt 

Mitt IvMtd. 

» jTjsszyjc 







THE FtOWER GARDEN. 




This urorld is a valley uf teaj% wj> are told, 

Btit tt is not all Sbnow and gloom ; 

Fot Natum delights brighter truths to unfold 
By her song «drds, and flowerets in bloom. 

Wottldst thou learn* then, the love her glad lessons 
At morning, or eventide*a honn, 

With love, hope, and gratitude shrm'd in thy heart. 

Go, and muse in a Garden of Flowers * 

Ohl there mayst then see how Trb Being who plomt^d 
The Universe first ly His skill ! 

Whose Fiat divided the Sea from the Land, 

In His woikB Is ell wonderful sulL 

Not alone in His ffreaf^st I The words of His power, 
Wbieh ftsyon'd earth, ocean, and sky, 

Is shown in the exqiuisite form of earh fiower. 

And the tints which enrapture the eye. 

Ay, look on the Ulies ! they toil not, nor spin, 

Yet earthh proudest monarch, anayed 

In the utmost of pomp that ambition can win, 

Their beauty and grace might upbraid. 

Or turn to the Bose, and the Jasmine's bright star*, 

If thy heivt wotdd true loveliness knowi 
TMv ^Ifudowr no luAlng deformity mam, 

* Ae^^n Itmm umulUed they glow. 
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TUB or tm m 

■>« 

t " fig ««^ ««« )rii^iM» 


Tgfr ««Mi frof mottiMiiag, in tMtuaidli th^ (!«M)m*> 
tliiiM bMajitMtf^ M 

tlwy aWN^ in tw^ ntence u niiteth tM iM4« 

Tli^ hetaid <lM dninder that «dM>h» dwir tnod. 

Tho hnn i* stidirfr in bit morning odmtca. 

Hi* boonu Mnd^ mtuket, and 8Bbt0> and lance ; 

While beneadt each white turban flowa down the long hahr : 

For 1|ie Ipehs of <he Dnuf are, like northern locka, fair. 

« 

Ttkey aweep liH ft tomnt the far moofttfim^ftide, 

WiM ftOd efeap is the path whi<^h these ^verriots ride ; 

But the foot in the«timip, the bond on the rein. 

To theftd the hillndde is tlie same as the plain. 

Frail and faint is the Emir nho loadeth them on, 

His heart has not iailed, but his prowess is gone ; 

Yet he comes in a Iktmrj* due homnge to yield 
To the Pashfta who gathers hi& force for the field. 

In Ibrahim’s cause no man may be slack, 

Wo, wo to the coward who Urnieth him back ; 

His head to the nilture, his roof to the fiame, 

Were the doom that would wait on himself and his name* 

How gallant they look in their gathered array ! 

While tmban and housing teflect the noon*ray. 

Aibr are their tm* and the field is before***^* 

It will know idiem as victors* or know them no more * 


« ««The prilwe of the Kaar Beshir, the eoveteiga of Lelmeii* iiaeosdy edifice^ eemaamdiag a iimipM of the 
roller serf iweiiefDe^ of the setL Whim liwahha l^s^ was sheas «e Mmh 

th(iy»»I*i»iwi»*dM. odyiK^ 



TltOVM tS8<i- 


b Am « «iH|i)M tlifUli* 4f 

** ftjiffll ffff f fi ff m trfflifii y 4 

Ir Titania, jusi mdultMi Mm Mmm Hhtt mm* 
Flongk mionrad and Ibgnal* arowid her mpom, i 
Yet, heitntad by fimeie*, aheuld asfc for » wmg. 

T« beer the eofo houn ef the noontide along— • 

‘Tie thy lute that shonid keei» foe height foiiy Ctm eleejping. 

The sea>aheU had nem such tones in its keejnng { 

Though in its pale chamber of pearl was foe birth 

Of foe earliest music that breadM over earth, , 

* 

Tbe filling of fountaiiis«-*the slight suminer rain-^ 

The voice o( dove> wm leas sweet than tby htmio » 

Till stifTsd witii dehgbtp would her exquadte wings 
Beat tlnss on the west wimh to echo thy stnngSs 

But yet tt> the ear of the fiiiry, unknown 
Were half the deep music that dwells in thy tone : 

The patriot's hope, and the mtnstrers despau’4 
To ll^ human bean vibrate-*^ their dwelling is there 

Thy song has its sunshine — perhaps to that sun 
It owes half the loveliest wreaths it has won. 

It still lofty hopes and sad thoughts has betrayed 
Where on earth is ihe sunshine that flingeib no shade ^ 

Thou wert not ^ the wild wind"* that waked for a while 
The music and rnmnnur of Enn*s green isle;*' 

Ah! no; to thy country thy 

The bum of stsmig ibebngi^tlie ]mtpos« nnd ^ 

From Memnon's dark siatae *twas wtovWing'b gtsA light 
ThjM; wakened the melody sleeping Unwugb ni|^; 

Bo Ike soul of Aina isboid^iumso es thy UnSp 

And 0 wish jfor h0 wtdfiliods adobihM tier thiike* 















jAGm mmixii amp aiakaussh. 

^«Aii49tt«lffctp«|taMa»lM>^ UniiA* ^ UMHiwieli imlliit 

M4 liM it.w|N« til* ymi^ 

wtoNart <»» Mww ww t i »<» m )M> Id««i4 

JUtaAlMap *I4 iMit 4^ #lift« OM (M M me A mr lift loing «i|iM tMft dt{^ IM 4Mg^ 

litwii evil, Ueee tike miii.“^ O imi( <». OMf. tilvili. ver. )>, ere*;. , 

T4b o14 ioui'b besd ia white with age, 

Weny h<u been his pil|$fiin*ge ; 

Yet " few end evil" were tlte years 
h Spent emid ear vale of tears. 

At hfe eide there ia bis son, 

He so long unlookcd upon ; 

And a stately ehief » lie 
Whom the fether cannot see. 

Tvro young children with soil Itair 
Bright as locha of childhood are. 

Kneel with sweet uplifted eyes. 

Touched with infentme surprise — 

Wmidering, as they look abotw, 

Who ia he that elaims their love. 

Yet fiuniHar seeitts the prayer, 

Words from childhood beard are there, 

Kanteat fe the motbw'a gaae-~ 

Hath she gone t» other days. 

When the fether of her child 
Was betrayed— oppreesed—exiled ' 

Weak the oild man's vtdee and low, 

Throuf^ her soul it seetaa te go. 

Piercing many a ihture hour 
With the prophet's mighty power. 

Peaoe igfKW enife Sphit OMnet 
As he hisiaed titett hi fM's natnei 

Holy fete ihh wwds and JAthi'w- 
Aiid Ote atiip vnHM to d|». 



,Tm mimm, 


Tikis ^ 

§m tmti tti m w«m ; 

Ttn stMwxdag Ugllt ii fKi ]Mr *y*tf 

u am wn« ^MiM t 

And ev«ii;y tiring i» Murit nwcnt im 
It toudb^ with iMiMM tmri with gi«««$ 
The tone* m nwh M ttrilhi Itewim 

The eolbain of a nocaHrie rinaMn;' 

1 

Some d«e«in, diet htm entMoel (hw^ge 
Bwnwwe thh biwe tihat light it« wingt, 

And Bome young tlee^'e h&td U lirid . 

Qb rihiot* iii * pleasant riMde,, 

♦ 

So like thtfy w—tJt nwea g»w* 

Salf-oaine upon rib atjiHMriie heigh, 

While just teme alight ihadea intereene. 

To nwHc a <riianga move ifirit than eeen^ ' 

i 

So like they ale-^as aatuM loth 
To uuke a dUbenb, Modellad badi 
To rib tana tha|w»«'it was to ririr 
Thai AM a gmee was hrik to tprr, 

' Widt the bnb ribtoiT hbng 
Lika mjHb iqiba aittor teiigktaii 
And when riMr ailbr laM|^ cahta^ 

Wlbae aweblliag^ waa it, 

So nwieh riw ««wy outwairii «ign,~» 

The iawaid woild hath Abpeir ahvina} 

AmA mvtit heating hawt apaa kaowti 
Without a Iriceneaa of it| own. 

i|>ii|y b.lhott beatt ^ 

ISgi a iwWt Mi>|riN hagi i^aih 
%lhahgi i t iliith a ptbiMi l|ta diahh**** 

Kbi KbfMMh 









(iolbcxwa On teat oanses. 


A tanili-r»aiii^<H4i» witWn it det^MNii 

IVoM'kWMw; old TliMb hp mwy mm 

9tM! dpn her miy thm dp wee^edfit 

Aqd there the ManK her mAf soaddiie fliage. 

t 

I’W ever glideth Oh dud toreljr liter t 
Met! with eeriljr wie«d» the emajpete twine* 

WldK l|ke the enws detn a royal quiver* 
ifeMen the gianeing eunbeams o'er them shine. 

Oh, ontwetd world, how beaudihl thy seeming 
Bow Uriah in thy luxury ! how Uir I 

A thotnairi hUaa^s light the thickett. teeming , 

Widi fatnte glories for the kindliug air. 

i 

Yet leas the prodigal loveliness enchantetliy 
With ill the passing hotiis (tom summer wm ; 

Less Is the hmm s^t by it haunted 
Thftn by some link that wakes the world withuu 

The Bindoo gathered oC tibe piciple fiowets— ^ 

Whit heed^ he F^A gurland fmr his heed 

Not 90^he iskedi from the summer hours 
A tribute for the uufot^oUen deed. 

V 

And not in vein that fiagnnt wealth U ecatwed: 

For lofty thnughta and noble, haunt die grave. 

1* he seidrii ehaia of eetud life U shattered. 

And tdgpber tboughie higher existence crave. 

It U the past that maiceth tha ideal, 

KindUng ^ future with its onward ny. 

And o’er a world that elae wordd ha too 
FUttging dm glory tS dw woeal day. 

The aMteasMy ueridUf rhe tfiwkio alwieeter is Seperidly shown in the pfetimsqne sites ebM«n for their 
temaa gtna|«w will eeaity lowers over the duet that, for them, has not eveu a natne. The tomb ee the 
euNWm of the soehs aaOolgoug U tteeted’MthdMeandcrieepect which in Udia is always die perdw of fee 
doaii^lheie ileio i a i e id s wxdte, the oaamlamd htMtadou of e fukeer, eeenr et shout a day'i mumoy haUw 
l ell gU tPpattpi O ei lg tfoUtlwiioiilM endvssied acwwry. They are estsMued tswrad hf’ dw flferioo 

4ivdiaithUSUmUuniM^tMiM ^ 



LOUISE, DUCHESS OF LA VALLIERE. 


Louisa Frances de la Baume le Blanc, Ducbess de la VaUi^re, favourite of Louie XIV. descended ftom 
the ancient noble family of De la Baume, was lady of honour to Henrietta of Bngknd, wife of the Duke of 
Orleans. For two yearn she cheridied a aectet aifeetion fbr the King, who finally placed her in riie potseasion of 
power, which she only exerciaed for benevolent objects, her conduct never contradicting her gentle diapoeition. 
Superseded in the affections of Louie by Madame de Monteapan, she retired, at the age of twenty«eight yeaTa, into 
a Carmelite convent near Paris, where she aatumed the name of ** Siater Louisa de la Miaerii^orde,” and died there in 
1710. She ta theauthor of Dwu..>-«The Abb4 Choisi applies toherfigure this verse 
of Fontaine, ^ Once that charm'd still mm than * beauty :* *^^Madame de Sevignk l>estowed on her the appellation 
of the humble violet t*'-**Madame de Genlis baa founded a romance on the events of her life ; and Lebnm executed 
a penitent Mhgdaleii, the face of which is turn her portrait ^ 


Alone — again alone — ah ! let me kneel 
In prayer, or rather, penitence, to heaven. 

Yet dare I pray for love that stifl I feel 
iSin, and yet ask that sin to be forgiven ^ 

I kneel to pray— I only pray for him, 

His coldness more than my own ftult bewailing; 

Night after night my weary eyes are dim 
With vain fond tears o'er passion unprevmling* 

My lote no longer makes hU happiness, 

Tliat happiness of which my love thought only ; 

Back on my heait let its emotions press, 

Not their aithdrowal that will leave him lonely* 

1 could not bear his wretchedness— my own 
Is but the bitter penalty of loving 

As I liave loved — flung at an idol's throne, 

With the deep voice within the soul reproving* 

The shadow darkens round me of my fate, 

I hear the choir u]>on the midnight swelling ; 

There closes on me the eternal gmfe, 

Where bonished and where broken hearts are dwelling* 

Ah ! but for him, how glad I were to seek 
The peace die holy convent eelk poasesres ! * 

To draw the veil above my cold, pale cheek. 

To shred ftom this boired head the golden tresses ! 
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1m ihn pd# Ctme^ w^jU it no tmco 

Of b«*«i^ or of fjdMIdnUr j 

lailgliC lo)!^ 

l«ra stiU too jpiwioiMtB md •tiU too toNMr, 

foduv* inera&l. and Mnt 

^ To id# ino ftoOk a eoM and clungod adOotSon, 
tn «i{n*>*diough hope its snnay wealdii hntlik 
Loth noeda it not — it Hvas on lee^laodMi. 

* * 

Z htmnr that I descrre what 1 endnxe ; 

Bat harsh it is adten audit a blow is given 
By him (hr whom rd die, ocmld that seetue 
One jpy on eordi, or win ono hope fhnn heaven, 
h 

Too tttleily beloved I too much adored, 

Bince first beneath thy ea^e glance I trembled ' 
Wbat griaft bave^swelled my sorrow'e silent hoard * 
How many secret tears have 1 dissembled ' 

Ab ' never yet the heart of noman knew 

Love more intense— life had but one emotion. 

Hy God t to thee hud this scorned heart been true, 

Nw SO hsd hhett te^d its dei^ devotion. 

1 nevar eoold have left bim, bad I left 
Withta Ids soul the agony of parting; 

But I aiMiB be the only om bweft— 

Ohly tHtiMo vytt the tears ere atartii^. 

How ham 1 fawt^ V|»n a siiigle look! 

H«w has hObw<* '■ditd ^hatarbed my deling ' 
flaelh hoar im haWar fium thy greeting took — 

What days for thae ham passed away in weeping* 

And thott art changed to me— thou for whose sske 
Mf tnml has perilled all it should have cherished. 

Ah t HkM 1 to the (jttiet convent take 
TIm hhtlMn h>ve> ftiat should Ivmg since have petuhod 

iW Wl» wlw« man may weU deqd^ 

iMMttift ifotp may ttm as^ 

'But Bmm pity in tht thaw aUest 
Attd ftMe is hi^ htt that eMnat sHtmi 



YttlkiimhtimlmmlmmiMdmt 
It wiO twit tiriiw ■ 

Jodtc lMi!f*Mld <iM 

LMag pMtitanM muf 4)lk tiM inMi 
Oii,iiiyloa(ta|«itl|! 

lluijtiltff Ibir ^|| |i | | i|^ 

1 fa«} not < 0 fiakw^ 


THE, AKCIEHT PRUDH- 


nioii coirra*. 


T9h aodent |«nad6, wHom «4llMlre« MOoMi alpiMir 
9iM aoight be ymn^ «aiH« Ibt^ 3 ^^ 

Qcr p^evMi Amw «|nm Ipr 
B«* Imid eieet. her fai hm Sjwi 
H«r i(]rAc«M anAeil, 

T» yen ano^ae'e^^ 

Wilb Wjr «Bd MketctiiflM 11^ 

Tt«B mite indMMiM^ of iriatiy nh^i 
Awl qei^iHdtlnppetliMdtoiw^ 

UnOf «t dfaA of M to nwi^dWI 
To tlUft im 4 pmiiAHMix omA 
flwyotirtltttnlHftNtf 
Tlw A«vln<«i{|r 

With ri&]»4Md |M14 ma Wm al^ 

Bio imilMMWii'tf 1^ 

WlAe|»|ii|Mfi||Ni^ 

Cai^ SthBloillta 
W ViMf lOo INW 10 liMp 













HINDOO TBMFUES ON THE MOUNTAIN-LAKE OF ABOO. 


Abcio Gtufgb in tbe province jt Guierat, 5000 feet above the level of th6 Bea* ih which the 

Simiswttttee river has ite sotfiee. It ie eurrounded by numerous marble templeSp of high antiquity^ the principal 
of which ia dedicated to Mahadeoi and the district itself is held in the utmiMt veneration by the Hindoos. Thi* 
Olympus of Indist the celebrated Abop, is the source of the tribe of Chohaun Ridpoots. There are no temples 
in India which can for a moment compete with these, either in costliness of materials or beauty of design.” 

Gnndfay*ft ImUa. 


Fhom Uie hills they descend^ an wild as the river 
Which spring hath unloosed, like a sliaft from its c^uiver *, 
With^liglft on its waters, and foam on its banks, 

So gather these free waves—- so gather these ranks. 

There is g^d on the housings, and gold on the rem 
That checks the bSld courser they guide to the plain. 
]\Iore precious by far to the warriors are 
The matchlock they carry, the sabre they bear. 

Red, red is the turban that girdles their brow — 

More redly the blood of dieir focmen shall flow. 

Free the wing of the heron, that waves white at its side, 
More free are the Rajpoots to battle who ride. 

They have kept their old hiUs unsubdued by a foe — 
Tlicre is deatli and defeat in the country below ; 

But the Riypoots have kept their ancestral hills 
Untrod, like their snows — and unchained, like their riUs. 

The Moslem sweeps on with his banner of gieen. 

And ruins have marked wheiv the crescent has been ; 

But here the sole crescent tliat ruleth on high 
Is when the young moon first appeai-s in the sky. 

Bail down by the Juimia, and what will ye find 
But tlie horsetail and crescent, that sweep on the wind 
The Ottoman conqueror rules to the sea, 

But not o*cr tliese mountains — the fearless and free. 

Hofirayer writ in gold from the wall is effiiced — 

Ko altar is levelled-^ no shrine is defaced : 

The sens of Maltomet all el^ may subdue, 

But salbi, 'mid their clouds, are the heights of Aboo. 
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OOUBT OF A TUKiOSH . 


W tki^ midst a fonulAm 

Smgeth day and nigbt, 

Each small wave a mlitor 
For the changing light 
Now the golden sumhine^ 

Soften^ by the boughs^ 

Which a doul^ful pa^eage 
To the hgM allows : 

Or the moon seems lingeniig luai, 
JkH she paused the woids toViear 
OI the tales Arabiaif, 

The old Arabian Nights 

On the wind a murmm 
deems tb dost alongp 
Soil; as is the music 
Of remembered eong. 

Bruiging at the moment 
All that dwelt apart 
In the lone recesses 
Of the haunted heart* 

So U]>on her twSight wings 
Memory li^areth gmceAil things 
From the tales Arabiaii^ 

From the old Arabian Nights. 

1 can sec the garden 
Treasured from the day, 

Wlicre the }oung Aladdin 
Took Im wondenug way. 
lamp was burning 
' 'Whiclkt'ltie genii swayed ; 

W^d at ties moment 
l^i^jtldi have it» aid t 

All my fimcdesi now ao 
I inight with a wish 0 
Ad iw 4h# lahw Amlto « 
TfaboM Ambiai»)K%M». 





Pmr the hUod 
Riieit <m the deeji, 
dDutt &«ea Agil> 
W9^P4 *ibe boy lajh^p, 
fkm ^ ^ Mi ftthar 


»e»ge )oy. 

‘etat beiunt he e^Oi him 
hie mutdeied boy I 

Stidl do^ Fete in some dark eha)>e» 
Mook otit offonta to eecape^ 

Aa In the talea Arabian, 


The old Arabian Ki^htau 


Next, a^atunmer palace 
hrleiuns with sudden light, 

But the lorely Persian 
Makestit yet more bright 
I can hear her edging 
In the lonely towei, 

MournAil->^oh> how mournful ’ 
or a happier hour. 

Still the aanie star rules abore* 
Sorrow still companions love. 
As in the tales Arabian, 

The old Arabian Nights. 


Pleasantly these fimeies 
Saunt that feuntMnh^fildh 
MaMng its low music 
Yet mote musics* 

StQl around im waters 
Am adventures told, 

Wondered as any 
that r rend of old. 

Never will their charm depart, 
Still a povdon of the bean 
0weUs with the tales Arabian, 
The old j^i^hian Nights. 
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* MISS JEWSB0RY. 

« ' ' ' I , I , dt* ' ' ' 

It have pteleitad aceompanfing this Portrait with some lines of Wiitsi^ itcvefi 

befc^-^ any of my imn, A few words of endoring extreme of 

their fitting eoippanions. " 

TO L.B.L.— >*TTSA MBBTIMO HBH BOB TBB BIKST TtHB. 


Good nig^t ! I have no jewek 
As paiting gifto to bring ; 

But here’s « inuik and kind iarevelV 
Thou gay and gifted thing !' 

In tbs lonely hours of night, * 
When the &ce puts Vs'nutsh, 

When the fevered day is over. 

And the heart hath done its task. 

When reason mourns the vanities 
That stoop the lofty trill, 

Till the spirit’s rack ct arcntdliness 
Is struck, and yields its riU. 

Then, then, I think of thee, fiiend, 
Widi sad, soil, earnest thought, 

As of a child from feiiy land 
Into the desert lHnu|^t : 

Forgetting there the visions 
That make of childhood part; 

Arid singing songs of feiiy land. 
Without the feiry heart: 

As of a rose at noontide. 

Waving proudly to tiie vuw. 

Yet vmntii^, in its crimson depfdi, 

Th^ eaily drop of detr : 

As of a free in autumn, V 
Witb ,^ green leaves to gold f 

But havn^ <cHt tbs haati^ h«u^ ... 

A feint drying : : 







I », ’ jT 

in ^ '* 

'WHib. trtut litilkK^ 0m, ^ 
ttoHi ilkdm w«> w <»<» omim <HI«bi4 
It aniui I tiUttk <ff tl)«« r 

* 

I wmiM My M/m ytm lomly 
A* W4i>to wlAih thou Ikost sung — 
t Wbu Mm WOK siouttd it 
4B Ikviab bMntgr <lu»g~ 

I lK«r to itolxMom, 

'Sfllbti ohitnilditt IwoU ttith tuttufe fiee, 

Aii4 Met daw t$ mly tmtitftilneM 
fdwt come back to dtee. 

a 

fhotl tkfMddat dwell in aome fi»r valley, 
iUittid M» tme and kind. 

And mom kh^d make eacli mountain 
A Mamnott to thy mind. 

i 

Alaa! alaa! yay dwelling 
la amid a wny-wom world ; 

And my Viukm, ttho a banner, 

But opemed to be firrled. 

And yet my thongbta tom to Mm, 

They kind and amdoue tun— 

I tbreme fiyr thm a Adure 
* Which will haw too much to lean. 

Thy Ukl i» itkl* and fevedria, 
h it Bko b awnioe to thee : 

When ^ bwk glam <»« over? 

And Mm (wtewat-’-eoime to me. 


M. J. J. 


Mri. Wilmanh ^ dm MM pMoM Mwe her Minge ibe ddmgt WT %• Fb|«(*«r<t 

diNMiMa Mt tim ^ m mti> m»4mt 

ei»a«imia^ (Bi* njaieb 

dtOpfrilffW Met ttedaem Of bee b»M, then wa* ever immeM 

whMld^tWrliifa tttkw ^tn daaddoteBat^ wiAetldehkm Iwftgkwh 


lUXitt u^ihAidUkikk ! 



VILLAGE OP KOGHERA* 


KE^H TUC caOOR MOirKTAtV* 

This Indian viUage is distinguished for the remarkahle variety of heeutifkil shmbs eaid evergseene that ere 
indigenous to its mouatein vicinity* end for the noble trees celled pktw difod&r^ which not dafheqiiesitly etiidn a 
height of 180 feet. The base of the Choor mountaiHf which hangs over ttds sequestered sf^ ^ uaipeted with 
anemones, ranunctdiises, violets, cowslips, and daisies, while the adisosMi lbfest*scene Is luxuriant in the highest 
degree. The rhododendron with its scariet blossoms, Is succeeded }ifp edh, wahiut, birch, elm, and lastly pine. 
The higher parts of the mountain bmnf Snow.^lad the greater portion of the year, are dastitate of verdure^ 
When the snow has dissolved, juniper and casrants make thek appeSPsnae ; at an delration of eleven thousand 
above tbe sea, the noblest pine-^troes in existenee rear their h^s ; .and, %on!ie thousand feet lower down, a 
species of bsmboo. 

• 

i$K£ raised her palace of tbg snows 
Upon the mighty hills, 

Whepce, in the languid summer, flows 
A thousand shining rills ; 

And Nature said. This place 111 take, 

^ly dec]>est solitude to make. 

A thousand nameless years went by. 

As silent as their birth ; 

The clouds that wandered o*er the sky 
Beheld no change on earth : 

With ono unbroken dhronicle, 

A thousand years left nought to lelh 

The winds afar oflT heard the voice 
Of man*s tumultuous life ; 

The vultures huiXied to rejoice 
O'er his perpetual strife ; ^ 

With clanging wing and crimson beak , 

They gathered round, their dead to seek. 

The days were loud with war and toil* 

The nights with (ear and oare ; 

The diugoii*s teeth within the soil 
Made tumult every where* ^ 

And senates, met to talk of peace, 

Aided the turmoil to increase. 
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fitOI iM on inetiim, 

If th^ )M) )|>oi»« 

WWi UMA WM WMV t}iare iujm i» 

Wltn* 

' aAIMl MdMKM yfifJdeilJiit BVny houi, 

TJtoM g$Aa to too^vledge wluch aro povm. 

MXy eonatiy ! ibou whose feet 

Ate aa ti» inotiii|Mbi’'e lieigiht. 

So M»y tbjr meet 

Hm mfiti$ibig'k id^ty %Ut ; 

SSU to <h]r fytmit iitmce b« given 
The etope fikt htSag ibee aeMr heaven. 


ODE TO RETIREMENT. 

« Ithe Aaaa Mene a hie teeliM^ 

IWha aa<A; MlkeMank 

T» ihem the 4ai|) tefMW of dttak^ 

Of Awioat wtnin) tliattaDr iNNMimiif nwai^ 

VtM Adi of wMSM aiii tha ao>Ht 
AhS hgia to the huerA^ 

Am lasnnlfa oimiuiig 1^ 

T(w iieieiS <*o hoaiei tail Mt «1M 

lUiA 19#^ doer eft leitli thfiweet e^e, 
Mtiuiiig wt ‘ftHiiijf tUttge^ aiStemlli Siy path 
SteHk itaw no nKtre the tdl anotW iprtlu 
TMe wtftMi und thte noi^a thioge ihou haet {kkc hy, 
< A &<dier and A oahaar W to tty. 

Sak^eS art tboo of many in tbalr 
inhe vhidh ft tit* #»>««} ha^ 









PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

Dark the wave, and dark the cloud. 

Yet thy bark is on the sea ; 

Say “ fiireweU** to other friends. 

Do not sajr ** farewell*' to me. 

Otlrers may desert thy cause. 

Others may desert thy side — 

"1 cling to thee till the hour 

Death shall me and thee divide. 

Fatal is thy doomed house. 

Last of an ill-fated line ; 

But througk exile and through blood 
1 will ibllow thee and thine. 

Never more thy step w'ill be 

On thy own, thy English shore ; 

Let another take thy land. 

It will know thy place no mom. 

Vainly through a life of care 

Have I struggled for thine own ' 

Must thy people know thee not ? — 

Must a stranger dll thy throne ? 

Let the old ancestral names 

Which were bound to thee and thine. 

Kneel before the rising sun — 

W orship at a newer shrine. 

Spuming oiir dishonoured laud. 

In yon bark 1 cross the wave : 

Never will I leave thy side 
Till 1 leave thee for the grave ! 

Cbailes Edward Stuart^ called l>vinidkv''grandscm of dames Ih of Englarid, sou of James Edward, smd 
Clementine^ daughter of iMnee Sobiadcyi was horn at Rome, iin 179Q. In his attempts to recover 1^ throne oif 
his gmtdfather, he was supposed by the edurts of Rome and VersaiheB, but the battle of CuUodmi l^s 

military career. A reward of beii^ ofiered Ibr his head, he cono^ed himself in the fisstnesees W 

Scotland tindl the airxival of a French frigato in Iiochnatiach, hi which he embarked for France, and bade a last adieu 
to Britain. In the &3d year of his a^ he espoused a Mncess of Stolbexg- Qedem, but died in 176d* aged 
years. Hie remaim weie entombed at FVeseati, wi^ regal pomp, | t 
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THE KEEPSAKE. 


Ob ! do not take the picture, 

I pray tfaee> Motber dear ; 

It bas been the only solace 
Of many a lingering year. 

I may be vmmg, my Mother, 

I know that I m wrong; 

But I have loved that image 
So dearly and so long ! 

Children we were together*—^ ' 

And with it will depart 

All that remains of childhood 
Around my wasted heart. • 

Forgive me, oh ! my Motlier ! 

All hope I can resign ; 

But leave a little inomory 
Of what no more is mine. 

We shall meet no more, my Mother, 

As we were wont to meet. 

Overhead the long green branches. 

The wild flowers at our feet. 

1 know that he is tdiered. 

That I am altered too, 

That we could not if we would, Mother, 
Our early love renew. 

We meet — it is as str^gers — 

We part without a word ; 

But in my heart there vibrates 
An unforgotten^dmrd. 

It is not love but sorrow. 

Wo for the youtliful heart, « 

That sees its foirest foncies, 

Its dearest dreams depart. 

It will but guard the foture 
With many a mouniful sigli : 

Then g^ve me back the picture — 

Oh, give it, Mother mine. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ENTRANCE INTO KENILWORTH. 


Lonxlt sits the lovely lady» 

Lonely in the tower ; 

Is the dell no longer shady 
Where she was the flower ? 

^ • Wherefore did she leave that dell ? 

There she knew no ruder sorrow 
Than some childish toy, 

Vanished Vbehsoe'er to-morrow 
Brought soni^ newer joy. 

Captive in a captive cell. 

She hath bade her youtli farewelL 

While the lonely lady keepeth 
Vigil sad and lone, 
iVsking every hour that creepeth '' 

When will night be done. 

Watching makes the hours seem long. 
Mocking at the mourner's sadness 
Rises from below. 

Every sound of feast and gladness 
That the night can know. 

What avails those sounds among — 
One low sigh is borne along. 


*' Kenilworth Castle is one of the most magnificent piles of ruin in Englmul. In the reign of the first Hemy 
it was pri\’ate property, but its owner taking an unsuccessful part in the civil wars, it fell to the crown, and 
remained so till the time of BUsabeth, who bestowed it on her favourite Leicester, On the 9th of July, 1576, a 
banquet was given to Elizabeth, by its ambitious lord, which Lfungham, an officer of the Queen’s household, wKo 
was present at the time, has described minutely : ‘ The queen approaching the first gate, a man of tall person^ 
and stem countenance, with a club and keys, accosted her mi^esty in a rough speech, full of passion, in metre 
aptly made for the purposfl-— demanding the cause of all this din and noise, and riding about within the ^arge 
of his ojffice. But on seeing the queen, as if pierced at the presence of a persbiuige so evidently expressh^ 
heroietJ sovereignty, be falls down on his knees, humldy prays pardon for his ignorance, yields up h|a dob *nd^ 
keys, prodaiwiA open gates, and firee passage to all ;*-«4mmediately the trumpeters on tiie gate-tower, dx, in number, , 
eaeh an eiglit foot high, witii thek silvery tmmpet» of a five foot long, sounded up a tune of 
Aaxmnt ^the JPestiutMer «r Jk!emi»crth. 
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Fi*oni the topmost tuiTCt ringing 
Comes the giant bells, 

Till the very walls are swinging. 

Of the sad one’s cell — 

Deafened with the iron roar — 

Loud the fiery cannon sounding. 

Seem to rend the skies. 

While the multitude surrounding 
Answer with their cries. 

Loud as waves upon the shore. 

Fast the hurrying horsemen pour. 

Lute and voices soft are stealing, 

Soft and musical ; • 

But the trumpet, proud appealing, 

Rises above all. 

Proud it w^elcomes England’s Queen. 
Slow amid the crowd she rideth ^ 

With a stately grace. 

While with queen-like art she chideth 
Her white courser's pace — 

That no one who there had been 
But might tell who he hud seen. 

Blue her eyes are, as Uie inoniing 
Flashing into day ; 

Clear as are the falcon’s, scorning 
Not to meet that ray. 

Now its light is .soft the while. 

In her golden hair are blended 
Diamond and pearl ; 

But that glittering head is bended 
To the favourite fJarl; 

And the Lady of our isle 
Listens with a conscious smile. 

•Suddenly tlic air is gleaming 
With a rosy light, 

And thousand rockets strciuning 
Seem like stars, when uiglit 

8hake.s them from her laven hair. 
Gloriously the golden splendour 
Flashes o’er the scene ; 

Thus the lake and castle render 
Homage to the Queen. 

Shouts from all the crowd declare 
That tlie Queen hath entered therp. 
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At the royal rein attending, 

Docs Lord Leicester ride. 

To the mane his dark locks bending. 

As he keeps her side — 

And his voice is soft and low. 
Proud he welcomes in his sovereign, 

Proud he jjaceth by. 

Yet tliere was some trouble hovering 
O’er his large dark eye. 

Mockery of life’s iiiirest show, 
Who can read the heart below ^ 

Where is she, the sorrow-laden, 

In this glorious hour ? — 

I.onelv^its the lonely maiden. 

In the haunted tower. 

Sadly is it haunted now 
]ty the thoughts that memory briiigeth 
Most when w^anted not; 

Wearily her hands she wringeth 
O'er her weary lot — 

While her golden tresst\s flow 
Loose o’er her negleett‘d hrifw. 

Pale the pitying moonlight gleaming 
Shows her sweet pale face, 

While the hriglu hair round her streamini;. 

Luse.s not its grace, . 

Though so carelessly arrayed. 
On iier hand her while brow stooping, 

Leant' th she alone ; 

Witli a weary spirit drooping 
Over days now gone — 

Days ere love ihf’ heart betrayed 
Thus to solitude and sluule. 

]:^vor thus docs womairs spirit 
I 'boose the dangerous }>art ; 

Still the worst do|h she inherit 
Of the beating heart — 

Aluch must it abide. 

Scarcely has she left her childbood, 

She who leans above, 

JHning for her native wild wiK>d, 

For her father s love. 

Bettin* far that she had died 
Than another love have tried. 
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One brief feverish sleep she taketh 
From the night’s long pain ; 

But the cruel morning breoketh, 

And she wakes again. 

Music is upon the air — 

Cheerily the horns are ringing ^ 

Round the captive^s keep ; 

And the early lark is singing 
While her sad eyes weep. 

Every sound the wild winds bear 
Only bring doubt— death— despair. 


AN ONLY SON. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF BIBSSINUTOK. 


0 ! how very sick I feel, 

And how my head does ache ; 

The room around me seems to reel, 

Yet they will make me take 

This broth, which might be physic loo ; 
And never will be done : 

0 dear ! they do torment me so, 

Who’d be an only Son ? 

l^Ioiher will have me swallow^ all 
The drauglite the doctors send ; 

Yet, when they make thejj* daily call, 
Nurse says 1 do not mend. 

1 know, with powders, and with pills, 
They’ll kill me ere they Ve done ; 

They care not, so they*re paid their hills ! ^ 
WhoM be an only Son ? 
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CROSSING THE CHOOR MOUNTAINS. 


Licuteruuit Moorqroft was thelCinvt Europettri who e^ei ctosded the Chooi Mumitaim. AiUn many hArdi»l;ii))a 
and difficultieo, he died at Aridhko* The elevation of thw mountain-paas abo\e the level of the «ea, w twelve 
thousand one hundred and fotty-nitic feet Durinn; a considerable jwut of the year, the Choor la hoary with 
snow; and when mdonUght falla upon the scene, an edhet ia produced as if floods of molten silver were poured 
over the amflice. Moonlight in these regions aasumes a novel charm. The nigged petdea, ntem and chilling 
a*» they ore, lose their awful rlr^alfter, and become brilliant as polUihed pearl . the trees, covered with icicles, seem 
formed of some rich spar ; ond the face of nature becomiiig wholly changed, presents the features of a world 
calm and tranquil, but still and deathlike* 

a 

Qg wa^ the firat that ever cnisaed 
Those pale hills, nith their snow, 

Whose suininifK iu the clouds are lost, 

From whence the cold nib flow. 

He stood — the pines at his right hutid. 

The eagle at his side ; 

He thought upon his English land* 

And Solitude repUed. 

How strange it must hate been to hear 
Out own familiar tongue, 
bringing its home and cliildhood nem 
Tho<^ irtountam‘-to|>s among. 

Within that English haveller’s he.iu 
What deep emotions stirred. 

As talked thoir little hand ajmit. 

Each with an Englnh ^ord ’ 

Were they familiar thoughts and fond-— 

Thoughts linked with early hoiu's, 

That scaicely give a look beyond 
The present's fruit arid flowers. 

That seem to pass bke #imms away, 

And yet that leave behind 
Music (hat many an after day 
Will biiiug again to mind ^ 
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li0ir oBup mty ym* 
llritt VliMKpMWd tk», 

Atti iHisg Iwck «oft MMl «Uil4Uii* ttmn 
To «ald mtd ff(nM*«i>n> 

Soft vdoM ooaw vpaat t!hs ivind, 

Ol4) mn^ and mty foiym. 

And led bow UtMsh of ttiid kind 
Our weery lilb edll f^taowe. 

Or liad lv» )o% UiioU|d>M «nd ttofltjt , 

Of irkiu keli^re ^i4iii lay t 
Did hie airing |hon|^te dieocm 
Honoun eome Ititure dny. 

Of Aided by hi* toil— , 

Of ^wledge> tttttght to <oai»r~ 

Of ntt the rich and vtMrihd epoll 
Thn tnevoUer bring* hoipe f » 

9 

He iwdtdod all— the hope* that guide— 

* tfliie ^noewoiriee that oheer— 

Ititr oAiHr h6««* wm at his side^ 
liMf dare, and pobit end 
!$k nm e kand and weaiy kM, 

Kfehottirof wandering jia»t; 

Aidal Ibr him awaited not 
A i*elootna homa at hwt. 

Stmoge hand* awilaitied hia rUking head, 
fttnmge atepa #bw at h!* aide, 

Ktnmga laee* hent nhoee the hodt 
The hed whsamm hr iM 
1 Ytannoi htfur to tiMh df 
Peorii^loiie on 'that As sttattipe iduhr^ 
And yet the deatli*hed thm nne bis 
Awaiteth tneny nwre. 

Out uutrim etwwds uto liMja think 
Of thoae who work edQ ; 

Of dengara hnia which we idimiM ah*ink-~* 
or toiK while we am rim, 

Too l«ia sonui tiin vegret umy imkai. 

And Idly dima adMkt 
Tov ammytmitg twld uMumm'u sahe« 

A ^ snht team end wetde. 








T H E S A I L O R’S BRIDE; 

OR, 

THE BONAVENTUftE. . 

The day is y€ft rosy with wakening from sleep. 

The stai's have one moment gone down in the deep. 

The flowers have n^t opened that hide in the grass. 

And the liores leave their print in the dew as they pass* 
Long and dark on the sand are the shadows that fall 
FromdSSret and tower of the castle’s old wall ; 

No flsherman's sail to the morning is spread — 

Why leaveth the -lady her chamber and bed ? 

% 

Why leaves she her chamber of purple ? — too soon 
For its curtains* silk flilds to unclose before noon. 

Why leaves she her pillow, so soft and sp fair ? — 

The hours of the night are yet cold on the air. 

Her maidens are sleeping— her young page, in dreams. 
Sees the blue flowers that bend by the far inland streams ; 
Those flowers each morning bis lady recmves— 

Hell gather them yet with the dew on their leaves. 

Upriseth the lady, to ask from the light 

The hope of her day, and tlie dream of her night. 

She comes with the morning — she Ungers at eve-^ 

For long months has her task been to gazie and to grieve. 
No tidings to cheer her— but still she hopes on. 

Though the summer he promised their meeting, be gone ; 
An hundred knights ask for a look, on their knee, 

But she tunts flrom them all, and she watches tlie sea. 

Three years have gone by since the ship spread her sail, 
Yet she watches the wave, and she waiteth the gale. 

There ate shrills in her chamher—ifrhen midnight is lone, 
H0W oi^n her ear has been filled with their tone ; 

teinpe^ frpui warnings that dwell 
like echjws that breathe of their birdi, in each shell, 
There are flowere* the mtest-r^but dearer tto all 
the sea-weied thm; hangeth coI4 damp, on the 



She sew the toll ship through the darh wat/^rs tide. 

With war on her deck^ mi with death at her side ; 

She caught the last wave of the captain's armed haud> 
And the Bonavanture left our fiat Bngtitdt smmd* 

She was bound for the souths where gold and whefe war 
Await the bold seaman who comes from afrr ; 

But many and strong are the galleons of Spain^ 

And three years Sir Francis iM been on the iham* 

The white o*er the red rose hav spuitmhat prevailed^ 

And more slender her form since Sir Ftaads first saOed *, 
But lovely, how lovely! that palendss to him 
Who knows for his sake lip and cheek am thus dim. 

The oriel, whose shrine is of sttiWj> wham atar)^ 

St. Theiesej th^ lifred the white-acalpcnmd handk,* 
Might tell how Imig msdnighu the ladye has prayed 
For that ship is| the South seas, her patron srint's aid, 

t 

No pi^t i9 am loitg, 04t it Itmks ipto doy—* 

No voy^fe, that ipu* not an end to its way — 

Tbe ladye hatlt risai with daybwak again, 

She watchailk the aky, and hfaie wauiketli the own : 

She ieeth a speek — ”<>8 a <aoud in dm aliy^ 
jUh» no— *lia a (#11 abip I it oomesx^H ia nigh w 
The deg of $(. Oeoige ia hw^ pnmd at the meat. 

The Beenventoze ia retorning at la5t. 

a 
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THE LAST REQUEST. 


w4«mtkiti«$of • djrinflf cluMtuW are aome of the most melett<?My ecettes itn<m^iUiUlo e the^i^o lies 
the efticiUffiiMite the Indulgent pemtt, the Hdlthful fHend« and the generous master^ He lies in the 

extremities, end on the very point of dissolution. Art has done its alL The rsguHT disease mocks tlie po^ver of 
medicine. It hastens, with resistless impetuosity, to execute its dreadful ermnd t to rtuid asunder the siher coid 
of life, and ths deUoate tie of sodsi attsohmeut. and ooipspaf 


- 'SiupitxW^diiilSis ooueh^^'Uhs^" -■ 
PeJeihw lipS,taid ;; 

.l(>t he featfc a * 
/ Love k |t]xm^ htiU 

• Yet him^lUt^iig'acceuts seek • 
Of the hea]t\dt^n'to speak^ ^ • 
.Of fa love Sdmt cannot dse ' 

^f hOyohd ihe-sky. 

' s 

Near hun stands his yOOl^^est one. 
. Femng what he lObks not bjji;; 
Feari^. though he knows hot wh} 
a etfUh^<asid downcast eyef 

sister, on' the bed , ^ 
Bebdeth her despairing heedJ ^ i 
^ ; htimt her lather be resigi^^^l'^'' 

^ ^JEJe/so careful, ahd:8Vkihd ? ‘ * 

" ' / ^ ^ 

Never more with f ^ 

. WiQ she haste that sire to 
Laden with the e»ly fldwJefSm * ^ 
Which he- loved, of Ap^ hduis-w . 


But the wife beside Ids bed* ' 

: Calmly holds his dying h^d. ; : 
Full her heart of tears may be— 
v; They ^cure not for him to" 8^^^ 

r Ff^ the or,gono-by yam's. 
]^ed with mhto^ hopes and feun 
■ For the eake of ‘^at loved brow, 

" She 'is'calm as W m no^. 


;Ahg0l-wiflg8 in glory ^eep 
O'mr the coming of 
l^hun c^ 

in thd' skies. ' ^ 



SIR THOMAS TYLDESLET 


Tm dew on the forest is steaming and White^ 
cold os the moonbeam it mkroi^ all night. 

Pale and ghostlike the stars &de away in the sky, 

While a faint misty gleain tells the sun is oh high* * 

The moon in the west with a faint and veiled crest. 

Her beauty departed, is sinking to rest ; 

The sun in the east is still cumbered with night, 

No ra^'S are aix)und him, no colours are bright. 

And dark, like an omen, the lohg shadow fulls ^ 

Of my castle, that threatens, with war on its wail?; 

The guns on the ramparts— the flag at the keep. 

Drooping downwards— their watch, but a sifllen watch, keep. 

# 

Thei^!— silence those trumpets — they suit not tiie hour — 
My lady is weeping alone in her bower. 

1 ride not to battle as on 1 should ride, 

With my foe to my face, and my friend at my side. 

But die war-cjy that rises to answer my own 
Will be in the tongue I, from childhood have known ; 

The hand will he English that meets my right hand, 
An 3 ^h 0 soil w'here we fight is our own native land. 

1 shun not the combat, but giieye at the cause, 

That ever our freedom, our faith, and our laws, 

Our heritage old, that for ages has stood. 

Should need the dark sanction and cement of blood. 

Farewell! my fair castle— fkrcwell! ,ray fair dame — 
Farewell ! the fair boy — now the lafift: of his name, 

IVIy banner I spread — tu my saddte I spring — 

1 fight for my country— I fight for my king. 


Sir TUonias TyldesJey wasf a distiugiiiiiliied caMieir, Whose were more suited to the pages of a 
romance than to those of history, and who, by his affection and steadiness to an imfortunaUy piaster. Ids dauntless 
courage and chivalrous bearing, has cast a hdo round a cause, whfoh of itself, perhaps, has IteW to re|foiiime]id it 
He was bom at Tyldesley, in Lancashire, was br®d in the German wa»^ raised a troop at his dWp estpeiwe to assist 
Charles L, served with honour at the buttles of Edge^HUl, Burton-tipoi^lbetit, jPolton, i^ntahten and fell in 
sheactioiiof Wigan Unc, 25th of. IfiSh A rnonumeiitia pilW was i^ed 

hi$ death^W'ound, and he was interned beneadi a ihajdble topb w ' 












CROSSINO THE RIVER tONSE 


BY A JHOOLA. 


XiaHT » tfee lirid^ acrpsii the i&rk Mup river. 
Gracefully eiringtng, Ifitr more like a shadow 
Flung a cloud, than the work of man and lahour. 


Formed of twisted grasses, fragile 1$ the structme-^ 

Seems it as meant to bear no other burthen 

Than sunbeams and moonbeams, dreams, tlioughts, and fancies. « 


Light is the line it traces on the water, 

IJght is flic line it traces on the air — 

Made to carry over yellow flowers from die champac. 

• 

Yet must it bear thfl weight of many burthens ; 

Winding around it passes the dark Hindoo — 

Often does it bend, though it breaks not widi its freightage. 


Airy bridge! thou art of airy youth the symbol-— . 
So does its hope bind the present and the future ; . 
So slight is the structure which its heart carries 


Hope's toy arches cross human life's dark river ; ^ 

Frail the support — r while over it there liastens 
All the sweet beliefs diat inake the morning to* 

Soon the noontide comes, and the hurried hours grow busy — 

Morning has'passed like a bright and sudden vision. 

Day has other freightage tlmn its blushes and its dews. 

Slight as is the bridge, yet it can well sustain them ; 

Hope carries on life's pissage to the last. 

Aiding iu its labour, as it aided in its fancies. 

The natives of this part of India perform the operation of crossing their riveia by means of a jhbpla, or 
rope.bridg« i holding on with the hands and feet, and making a loop of their bodies: but, for those 
tomed to thek exercises, there is a wooden slide' attached to the rope. On the left bank of the T^nee, which is 
rather wKwe i^Vated than the opposite one, a threeUtranded roi>e is attached to a log of wood, among 

the rocksi Tli^ cope being stretched across the river, (which is here eighty jweds in width) la betvreeh 

the^ prong^^ idT 4 wooden fork, Ranted flrmly in the ground ; and being again divided into three strands, is 
socwed.;^ tCUhk of steadied by a hea\’y weight. The slide, of hollowed wood, haui^s like a movable 

two handles, and a loop to which a thin cord is attached j, by hleana of the latter* riie 
fkavm from the lower to the highmr bank, the we!^ of the passenger beltH; sufii- 

dent' to; ^ tronrit iu p^to dfrecaon. 



THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


** When I behold,** said the Monk* “ this rich and varied land, (rite Vale of Perth, firom the hill of Kiimoul,) 
with it«t castles^ churches, convents, stately palaces, and fertile fields, these extensive woods, and that noble 
river, I know not whether most to admire— the bounty of God, or riie ingratitude of roan. He hath given us the 
beauty and fertility of the earth, and We have made the scene of his bounty a chamel-hottse and a battle-field. 
He hath given us power over the elements, and to erect houses for comfort and defence, and we have converted 
them into dens for robbers.*' — Scott. 


A FAIR, pale beauty — ^witb a shadowy lustre 
Flung ov^ neck and forehead by her hair. 
Gathered behind into a gofden cluster. 

As if the morning sunsliine rested there. 


Pensive she was, as if the spirit pondered 

On tilings that rarely make the thoughts of youth ; 
Upon an angel’s wings those white thoughts wondered, 
A^ing of purer air, diviner truth. 

to tlie earth her large blue eyes are bending, 
Turned on the inward world which gives then* light. 
Like the fii-st star upon the eve attending, 

Too spiritual for day — too fair for night 


Pale is her cheek, and serious is her seeuj^ing, 

I’V* 

Unkindled by a blush, or by a smile 
So might a seraph look while mournful dreaming 
Over a world it does not share the while. 


Oh ! there are moments when the full heart, turning 
From this life, insuificient, vexed, and drear. 

Looks to the skies with an impatient yearning, 

And asks the morning for another sphere. 

^ She is full young for this— when hopes lie scattered 
Like bridal flowers, above yomig Pleasure’s tomb ; 
Then may the chidn that hinds to earth he shattered— 
But she knows not this weariness — this gloom. 


But not the less the Worldly ehain is riven — 

The world s joys, griefs, and cares behind her thro? 
Such are the spirits that aspire to heaven. 

And such the hearts that heaven stamps as its own. 
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A SOCIETY OP ANTIQUARIES. 


How many are the fancies 
That joyous childhood hath ! 

It stoops to gather flowers 
Where’er may be its path. 

And age, too, has its fancies, 

As earnest, if less sweet ; 

It makes hut stormy weather 
When fancies chance to meet. 

^ It is an ancient chamber, 

Where he for years has stored 

Wliat years have gone to gather- - 
The antitjnary’s hoard. 

It is their grandsire's birthday. 

And every child is come 

In merriment and secret 
To spoil that guarded room. 

One trails a mystic gannent 
That once a mummy wore ; 

One empties a rich casket 
Of coins upon the floor. 

1 n comes the angry grandsire. 

His cane is in his hand : 

There seems but little terror 
’Alid that detected band. 

Methtliks a pleasant lesson 
Is given by the scene — 

That age alike and childhood 
Delight in what has been. 

They will make, those happy children. 
The old man's heart their own — 

There never was a pleasure 
Could be enjoyed alone. 
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LINES SUGGESTED ON VISITING NEWSTEAD ABBEY; 


What makes the puet — Nothing but to Teal 
More keenly than the common sense of feeling ; 

To have the soul attuned to the appeal ^ 

Of the dim music through all nature stealing* 

Ah ! poetiy' is, like love, its own avenger; 

Sweet thoughts, fine fancies, by its footsteps roam ; 

It wanders thiough the world a lovely stranger. 

To find this weary world is not its home* * 

Cares, eiivyings, blame, disturb its bright dominion ; 

Fretted, it labours of its owm unrest :• 

The wounded dove folds up its drooping pinion, 

And pines and fevers on its lonely nest. 

Or rather say, it is the falcon, scorning 

The shaft by which he met his mortal blow : 

Stately he rose to meet the golden morning — 

Ere noontide eame, the gallant bird lay low'. 

Ah ! who may know what gloomy guests, unbidden, 

Await such spirits in their unstrung hours 1 

Thoughts by the better nature vainly chidden. 

Forcing allegiance to the darker powers. 

And who may know how sad and how subdued 
When, with its owm o ertasking, fidiit and weary. 

The mind sinks down into that gloomy mood. 

To which all funirc hours seem dark and dreary ! 

1, * Newstead Abbey, celebrated as having been the paternal entate Of Lord Byron, is situated in Kottingbani. 
8bu'e, w'ithin a short distance of Mansfield. It w'as founded in 1170, by Haiiry II. as a priory for Black Canons, 
and was granted, at the period of the dissolution of religious houses, to Sir John Byron, lieutenant of Shenvood 
forest, in Henry the Eighth’s time. The grantee incorporated part of the Abbey with his dwelling*bou^e, but 
suffered the Church to fall to decay. Although the estate continued in the Byron family until 1B15, the 
mansion and offices, which are all in the ecclesiastical style, were much neglected, and the antique and valuable 
furniture of the chief apartments, alienated by the representatives of the family. The eccentric author of Childe 
Halide disposed of this patrimonial inhentance to T, ClawrUm Esq., for the sum of £14Dj(^, by whom it 
w as resold to Colonel Wildman for 40100,000. It is now in the most parfect atata of re]^ir, add, independent of 
the interest it derives firom bavi^ bnOe belonged to, perhaps, the first qf Engliili poets, it possesses very coftsi- 
deralde claim to admiratioii, as a splendid and beautiftd private residence. 
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The «oul ia^ dut of sweet notes scattered — 

Vexed -^initaUe^lmrsh — ite power is 6Qwn : 

Oka some 6ne !me> whose higher chords are shattered 
By forcing too much music (tom their tone. 

But few eon pity such a mood as this^ 

Because they know . it not ^ calm is their sadness, 

Ti*anqu3l their joy; ^ey dreaiU not how it is 
Genius is feverish in its grief and gladness. 

It has no quiet; for it could not live 

In ih.' far sunlight of some placid ocean :■ 

It a«ks tlic Avarring winds and waves that give 
Need for its strength, and life to its emotion. 

• 

And then it sujSers bitterly — consuming 

With the fjprce struggle winch itself hath sought ; 

Wlido fame the fuiure's mighty world illuming 
1 never wholly by the present bought. 

Fjurie is a noble vision, fixed for ever — 

Praise is its mockery — for one word of praise 

A tho -.sand come^ of blame for each endeavour 
That turns the imnd*a pure light on coining days. 

All daily ills beset its daily path : 

Poverty — toil —neglect — dislike — and sorrow ; 

'rhe many visit it with sconi and wrath — 

Its hopes come never nearer than the morrow'. 

V'ainly did he resist — half mirth — half rage,— 

The weight with which die world on genius picsses 

Wliat bitter truths are flung upon his page, 

■^rnnh.H which the lip denies — the heart confesses. 

Life is a fable, with its lesson last ; 

Genius, too, has its fable and its moral : 

<Jf all the trees that down their shadows cast, 

Choose you a wreath from any but the laurel. 
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RUINS OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT TORTOSA, 

SYRIA. 


’Tis in ruins, choir and altar. 

Where the blessed board was spread ; 

Only midnight's echoes &lter 

Where the sacred words were said. 

’Tis in ruins — where the creeping 
Bent in anguish 'hove the dead : 

Gone, the placid glory sleeping 
On each saint s inspired head. 

* 

'Tis in ruins — where the weary 
Lifted up the heart in prayer ; 

Looking through life’s vista drevy, 

To the future pmmised there. 

Where is gone the music, swelling 
High in notes of solemn praise P 

01’ the earth's Redeemer telling. 

As if angels swelled the lays. 

Where hath passed the rich light, streaming 
Through its arched aisles of yore, 

From its painted windows gleaming 
Over the mosaic floor ? 

Peers and princes have knelt, praying. 
Where the hungry dog may roam, 

And the careless child is playing 
O’er a inonarchs dreamless home. 

Not so has the creed departed. 

Once the glory of yon shiine — 

Still it cheers the lowly-hearted. 

Still it maketh earth divine. 

M. L. L 


T)»e arebttect^e of tliis churcb is extroordinaiy. The pillars are ornamented with Corinthian capitals, while 
the style of the building is Gothic. The walla, arches, and icolumna are of a coarse maible, and all atkl so entire, 
that a small expense would suffice to restore it into a beautiful dbureh again. It stands alone on the shore, a 
short distance from the town of Tortosa, and Is deseemted into a fold for catUe. The emsadets, most probably, 
were the founders, * , , 
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THE POET’S GRAVE. 


Tis his tomb — and trails around it 
Wild flowers, fragrant, sweet, and dim ; 

Summer with a wreath hath bound it — 
With a wild wreath worthy him. 

Children of the sunny weather, 

I Nurtured by the careless air; 

•Fitting flowers are they to gather 
P er the wild one sleeping there. 

• 

Lot^ely are they in tlie morning. 

Opening to the dewy wind. 

Lifting up their sweet lieads, scorning 
Common culture of their kind. 

But, ere evening comes, has perished 
Fragrant breath and early glow : 

Npne their fragile life has cherished — 
None did his who sleeps below. 

Kven so did he inherit 

Gifts that nature gives alone ; 

Frail as lovely was the spirit 

Which too soon from earth has flown. 

Many a line of his yet lingers, 

Many a cartdess heart among : 

For he was of earth’s sweet singers, 

Whose whole soul is ]>oured in song. 

I remember him in childhood, 

With his large and earnest eyes, 

\Vandering amid the wild wood. 

Watching where the violet lies. 

Or when the clear stars, united 

Round the midnight's solemn throne. 

Gazing till his pale face lighted 
With a beauty like their own. 
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Soon 0«r valleys knew. His singing ~ ' 
Singing that was half divine ; 

From >n fiur things n>und him bringing 
Tribute for his lovely line. 

There he paid the rose sweet duty, 
Linking love with every kef ; 

And again the lily^s beauty 

Lived, that else had been so brief. 

And he sang of others* sorrows. 

Till his own each sorrow seemed : 

Strange how soon the poet borrows 
All of wbkh he has but dreamed ! 

Yet it is this gift inspires him 
111 that holy shrine, the heart ; 

And the general love endears him. 

For in all love he haili part. • 

• 

Hut such ^ft is bought too dearly 
By a heart too pmiie to melt, 

Griefs and troubles touch tck» nearly. 
Where another scarce had felt 

And, alas! too much dominion 
Has a passing look and word ; 

Rtidc the empire of opinion 

O er the soul’s too ftne-touched chord. 

Soon he perished — weary-hearted. 

From the cold and the unkind ; " 

Yet what gifts liatli the departed 
Left a world he loted behind. 

Lofty diought, and soft emotion — 
Fancies exquisite os new ; 

And a generous devotion 
To the beautiful and true. 

Let the wild flowers droop above hint 
Let the dews of twilight weep' — 

They are fitting things to love him. 

They are coinrades for hii^ sleep ; 

Human tears were unavailing. 

Grief were an unsiiiting guest. 

Deatli a^thst the world pre^iling, 

^ Hadi but given him to rest. 









MATLOCK. 


TO THL MEMOllY OF A FAVOURITE CHILD (THE DAUfrHTKE OF A FRIEND) WHO DIED THKUR. 


Her voice is on the haunted air, 

Her (ace is in the st'cncj 
To me there is no otlier trace 
But wliere her steps liave been. 

Not with tlio passionate despair 
K^With which 1 turned from Heaven, 
And asked how could it takt^ again 
The treasure it hud giv(‘n ; 

Not with that earlier wild despair. 

Now gaze I upon earth and air. 

A meeker sorrow now subdues 
Till .soul that looks above. 

Soothed by tho sanctity that dwells 
Around departed love. 

] do not grieve as once I grieved. 

When by t)i\ fuuend stone 
1 flung me in my first despair, 

And knew 1 was alone. 

(iHidual thy God has given me 
To know this world w^as not for thee. 

Thy angel-naturc was not made 
For struggle or for care ; 

Thou wert t<Mi gentle and too good 
For Heaven long to spare. 

Thou wert hut sent a little while 
To soothe and to sustain ; 

The angels missed thee from their band, 
‘And asked for th«» again : 

But not till iliou hadst given birth 
To many a holy thought on earth. 
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Thy influence is with me still. 

My own beloved child ; 

For thy sake hatli my spirit grown 
Calm — hopeful — strong, yet mild. 

I look to heaven as to thy home, 

And feel that there must be — 

Ho deep the tie tliat draws me there — 

Some lowly place for me. 

The faith that springeth from the tomb 
Nor mortal fears nor doubts ccmsumc. 

I thiiik ujKin thy early yeai*s 
Not as 1 used to think, 

With biitcniess and vain regret, 

And hopes that sprang to shrink, 

But with a solemn fond belief 
Tlmt w’e shall meet again : 

Tliy piety — thy sweet content-” 

Could never be in vain ; ^ 

Taken alike w'ert thou, and given. 

To win thy kindred unto heaven. 

It was the lovely autumn time 
When hither thou wert brought ; 

Not for the lovely scenes around. 

But for thy liealth we sought. 

For there was in thy large blue eyes 
Too beautiful a light. 

And on thy young transparent cheek 
The rose w*as over-bright ; 

And the clear templ«*s showed l<>o jdaiii 
The branching of each azure vein. 

l\)o sf)on we saw' it w'as in vain 
That we had brought thee here : 

For every day thou w'ert more weak. 

And every day more dear. 

Thy hand — how while and small that hand 
Could scarcely hold the flow'ers 
Which yet we?re brought thee, with the dew 
Of early morning hours. 

I seem to look upon them now — 

Yet, where are they ? — and where art thou ? 
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Where art thou ? — if I dare to ask, 

’Tis more with hope than fear ; 

In every high and tender thought 
I seem to feel thee near. 

I gaze upon the silent stars. 

While lone and still they shine, 

As each one were a sjiirifs home, 

And ask, Which home is thine ^ 

1 feel as if thy tranquil eyes 

Were watching earth from yonder ski«*s. 

God bless thee ! my beloved eliild. 

As thou hast blessed me ; 

Faitli, hope, and love, beyond tlic grave 
Have been thy gifts to me. 

For thy sake dare 1 look above, 

I'or tby sake wait below. 

Trusting w’ith bumble conlidt‘iice, 

^And patient in my wo. 

To me tby early grave appears 
An altar for niy prayers and tear-. 


Mutlork nnd its vicinity, on the bunks of the Derwent, in Derbyshire, arc celebrated for their tlierniui 
springs, and romantic scenery. The waters, which resemble tliosc of Clifton, were discovered in and art* 

useful in rheumatic affections, and incipient conhumption. The “ Heights of Abraham" are a ]nle t>f picturest(ue 
rocks, in the fissures of which the roots of the most luxuriant trees are able to find sufficient nourishineiit. 'riie 
beautifid mineral, called Derbysliire siiar, from which vases and chimney urman)entE» are lormed, is obtained lieie. 



TO MARGUERITE, COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


1 FRAY tliee, ladye, turn tliese leaves, 
And gaze upon the face 
\Vhose lineaments no artist’s skill, 
jXle thinks, could truly trace. 

Tlie outline knows art’s fine control. 
There are no colours for the soul. 

And thou wert his familiar friend,* 
Whose kindness and whose care 
Bore with, and tenderly would soolWe, 
The mood it could not share. 

Ah ! all who feel that jioct’s powers, 
Should thank thee for his pleasant hours. 

If I can read that face aright, 

'Tis soinetliing more than fair : 

Ah ! not alone the lovely face. 

The lovely heart is there. 

The smile that seems to light and win. 
Speaks of the dee]>er world within. 

Amid Ravenna’s purple woods, 

Puqde with day’s decline. 

When the sweet evening winds around 
Were inurmuring in the pine — 

Did that dark spirit yield to thee 
I’he trouble of its melody. 

How gentle and how woimudy 
Thy soft mind must have reigned, 
Before it could have won from him 
The confidence it gained ! 

For chords like his, so finely strung. 
With but a .single touch are wrung. 


* Lady Blessiiigton’s ** Conversations with Lord IJyror>.'’ 
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Thy own quick feeling must have tauglir 
I'lie key-note to his own ; 

For only do we syinputhize 

Witli what ourselves have known. 

The grief, the struggle, and the care. 

We never know iiiilil we .share. 

The proud — the sensitive — the shy — 
And of such are combined 
The troubled elements that make 
The poet’s troubled mind. 

He dreaincth of a lovelier earth, 

But he must bide where he had birth. 

^cnoath that soft Italian sky. 

How much must thou have heard 
Of^jfty hope — of low despair — 

Of de%p emotions stirred — 

'riiy woman s heart became to thee 
Memory and music’s master-key. 

He must have looked on tluit sweet face, 
And felt those eyes were kind ; 

No need to fear from one like thee 
The mask, the mock, the blind. 

Where he might trust himself he knew — 
’Fhe instinct of the heart is true. 

'rhy page is open at my side — 

Tliy latest one, which lolls,^ 

How ill a world so seeming fair 
What liale and falsehood dwells. 

A dangerous Pamdise is ours, 

The serjient hides beneath its flciwers. 

Haired, and toil, and bitterness. 

And envyings, and wrath, 
flash’d, each one in some fair disguise, 
Are round the human ]>alh. 

May every evil thou hast shown 
Bo Safely guarded from thine own ! 


* “ The Victims of Society.’* 



THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, 


AITER THE IMIVTISO, AT ANTWERP, BY KT BENS. 


“ 'I'he rjiinous Descent from the Cross, is, of all Rubens’ works, that whid^Tlias the greatest reputation. 
I'iie chief piculiarity of the composition is, the contrivance of the sheet, on which the body of 

.Tcsiis lies. He well knew what eflcct white linen, opposed to fles^, must have, with his p(>wers of 
colouring. The Christ, in this picture, is one of the finest figCres that ever was invented : it is most 
correctly drawn, and in an attitude of the utmost difficulty to execute. The hanging of the hcail 
on his shoulder, and the fulling of the body on one side, gives such an u})pcarance of the heaviness 
of death, that nothing can exceed it. The principal light is fonned hy the body of Christ and the 
\Oiite sheet: tliore is no second light which bears any proportion to tbe princij>al ; however, there 
art* many little detached lights distributed at some distance from the great mass, such as the head 
and shoulders of the IVIagdalen, the heads of the two Marys, the head of Joseph, and the back 
and arm of the figure leaning over the cross : the whole .«unouuded with a dark sky, except a litth* 
liaht in tlie horizon and above the cross. The historical anecdote relating to this picture sa> 
that it was given in exchange for a piece of ground, on which Rubens built his house: the agree- 
ment was only for one jncturo, wliich w'as to he a reprt*.sentation of St. Christopher with the infant 
Christ on his shoulders, but tbe artist generously presented five to the ar<iuel)users .” — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds* Tour in Flanders, 

Peter Paul Rubens was bom at Cologne, in the year \611 ; tbe day of bis nativity being the 
feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, he received, at the font, the names of those apostles. Alter the 
cessation of the troubles that shook the Low' Countries, he* accompanied las father to Antwer]), 
where he received his education, and became, successively, the pu])51 of Vestraecht, Van Oort, and 
Otlio \*eiiias. His talents having recommended him to the notice of Archduke Albert, governor of 
ilie Xetlierlands, that prince employed liiin to paint several designs for his own ]>a1ace, and, on the coin- 
jileiiou of this tusk, iiilrodiiced him to the Duke of Mantua. During the six years which he passed 
at the court of MruiUia, he studied the works of Giulio Romano, and attacht'd himself to the style 
of c(»lourin" peculiar to the Venetian school. Rubens executed three noble designs for like church 
of the Jesuits at Alantua, — painted a celebrated portrait of Philip HI. of Spain, — received a com- 
mission Ironi Mary de ^Medicis, to adorn the gallery of the Luxembourg with a series of designs, 
illustrative of the events in her own liistory, — ^was intimate with George Villiers, Duke of Ilucking- 
liam, from wliom he received £lf).OOP fi»r his museum of antirpies and paintings. In 1628, he 
was stmt as a di)»lninatist to ihe court id* Madrid, hy the Archduchess Isabella; and was directed, by 
tlu King <»f Spain, tc jmint four pictures for tbe (.’annelite convent, just then founded by the Duke de 
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Olivares. He also painlcd eight gi*an(I pictures for the saloon of the pulucc of Maclncl, all classical 
subjects. In 1029, while on a political mission to England, Charles I. engaged him to paint the 
Apotheosis of his father, James I., in the Bunqueting-housc at Whitehall, for which he rtJ<‘eivcd three 
thousand guineas. He also painted King Charles as St. George, and Hennetta^JMaria as Cleodelinde, 
witli a view of Richmond and the Thames in the distance. For these perfonnoiices he was knighted 
on the 21st of February, 1030. On his retimi to the Netherlands, he espoused the beautiful iJolen 
Forinann, his second wife, was appointed secretary to the council for the Low Countries, and 
ii^aintoined a dignified station until his death, which took place at Antwerp, in lt>4(), wlieii lie attained 
the age of sixty-throe years. He was buried, with gi’eat pomp, in the cuithedral church of tliat city, 
w'liere his widow and children erected a nioiiinueiit to his memory, — a memory sudicieiilJy Jier- 
]w4uated by that masteipiece of his genius, The Descent from the Cross,*’ wliicli he designed in 
I <>20, and with wliicli every traveller, connoisseur, and iirlist is now familiar. 


IT IS FINISHED!' 

JoMs vi.\. 30 


It is fimshkii ! — All is done 
As the Eternal Fatlier willed ; 

Now His well-beloved Son 

Hath II is gracious word fulfilled : 

Even lie who runs may read 

Here accomplished what was said. 

'Fhat the woman s promised Seed, 

Vet should bruise the serpent’s head. 

It is finished ! — Needs no more 
Blood of heifer, goat, or ram : 

’J'vpical, in days of yori*. 

Of tlio one incarnate Lauih ! 

Lamb of (h>d ! ft>r sinners slain. 

Thou the curse of sin hast braved ; 

Braved and borne ii — not in vain 
Tlu»ii bast died — and man is saved 1 

It is finislied 1 — Wrath of man 

Here liath wrought, and done its worst, 

Still siihservicnt to His plan, 

(iveatost, Wisest, Last, and First! 

God shall magnify bis praise 
Bv tliat very act of shame ; 

And, through hatred s hellish way'<. 

He shall glorify his name ! 



It is finished ! — From tlie tree 
Where the Lord of Life hath died. 

His attendant mourners, see. 

Gently lower The Crucified ! 

With a sister's tender care. 

With a more than brother’s love. 

Manhood, womanhood ere there, 

Tru tit's devotedness to prove. 

It is finished ! — By the veil 
Of the temple, rent in twain , 

By tlie yet more fearful tale 
Of the dead, uprisen again ; 

By that dense and darkened sky, 

By each rent and rifted rock. 

By that last expiring cry. 

Heard amid the eurtliquake’s shock 

It is finished ! — Bear away 
To the garden-tomb its dead : 

Boast not, Death ! ihy transient pi*ey ; 

Watchers ! vain your nightly tread. 

Shining ones are there, who wait 
Till their Lord shall burst his prison, 

I'o ascend in glorious state : — 

It is finished ! — Christ hath risen ! 

B. barton. 
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RtJINS AT BALBEC. 


TbA drowned monarch sat on his throne> 
Hd'looked on the plain, it was bdro and lone j 
Saving the palm-tree waving on high, 

Noticing was tlicre hut the sand and the sky. 

He called his slaves — and thousands stir. 

For he was a king and a conqueror ; 

And he bade tliein dig deep in the earth 
Where the white and veined marbles have birth. 
And he said, I will bflild me a city whose fame 
Shall keep to the end of all time my name. 

' Shi])s brought ivory — ships brought gold, 

Aftid tlie carved M'oods were Mr to beliold. 
Thcy^uilt the temple, they built the tower. 

And tu^ ^ung with purple a loyal bower. 

There was com and wine in the market-place. 
And the streets wei*e filled wdth the human i*ace. 
When the king died — even conquerors must — 
Mighty the tomb tlicy raised o’er his dust. 

His throne was filled by liis eldest son, — 

He went on as his father had done. 


Years have grown into centuries grey. 

The king and his people, where arc they ? 

Where are the temple 'i of carved stone P 
Look in the dust — to dust tliey are gone. 

Five or six pillars alone remain 

Of the thousands tliat crowded that marble plain. 

The palin-tre^ that stOf>d by the buildings of yore 
Btandeth as green as it did before. 

But the dust is heaped o’er the works of men — 

And so it hath been, and will be again, 

BAiaEC, or JBaulbtc^ the ancient Heliopolis (City of the Sun) in Ccplosyria, is seated at the foot of' Anti- 
iilmnus, forty roiles from Dutnascus. It is a small towm, surrounded by ruinous wails; contains alwut five 
thousand inhabitants, Christians and Jews ; and i.s under the government of an Aga^ who asumes the title of Emir, 
Here are' the finest mins in the East. Amongst the most remarkable are the remains of the Temple of the Sun, 
built either by Antoninus Pius, or Septiinius Sevenis, upon >vhose mednls it is represented. Of fifty-four 
columna Umre are but six standing y their shafts ore sixty feet high, twenty- two iu fircumference, and, including 
the pedestal and capital, liave a total height of seventy-two feet. The dimensions of the stones with which 
the Temple walls were Huilt, are such that modem architectural machinery could place them iti their present 
imsitions. Und^ Coustaiithie, this building was converted into a Christian chturch, and so continued uritil the Arab 
irruption, after which it was neglected. The remains of the palace of Antoninus Pius also possess distinguished 
beauty ; and every where around, bas-reliefs and marble statues of Jupiter, Diana, Leda, Roman emperors, fiic. 
all of exquialfe Misli, may be seen. There ate few, but they are conspicuous landmarks, in the records of this 
ancient city* Its original rulers were expelled by Obeidah, a general of the Caliph Omar. In 1401, Tamerlane 
bec4tme its sovereign t and, iu 1759, modem Balbec was almost entirely overthrown by an earthquake. 



THE DEATH OF HEBER. 


** So unexpected was the event by those who had a few minutes before seen the Bishop walk, in peifect 
health, to the bath, that the bearing of his body to the house scarcely disturbed those of the rettime who 
were loitering around/* 


He left a calm and pleasant home, 

A home of peace and^rest, 

Beneath whose green and quiet eaves 
The swallow built her nest. 

For an unceitain troubled path. 

And for a foreign shore. 

He left the lovely English home 
He Avas to see no more. 

The wild vrinds filled the swelling sails 
That bore him o’er the main ; 

Did he look back to that dear land 
He never saw again P 

He might look back with tender care, 
And thoughts of other years. 

But higher hopes aside had cast 
All \reak and human fears. 

The good man in the appointed time 
Reached the ap|>omted land — 

Joy was beside his onward path. 

And blessings in bis hand. 

He died — and strangers hiirried round 
To raise his drooping head ; 

The sorrow of a multitude 
Was round that dying bed. 

Glorious the lesson that arose 
From sorrow and from scaith ; 

Death ! thou hast now no victory — 
This is the Christian b faith ! 















THE VILLAGE BELLS. 


“ How tioft the music of those village bdls. 
Falling, at intervals, upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, — now dying nil away. 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still. 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where mem*ry slept.*’ 


Thkue is a lovely English sound 
L>gn the English air. 

It comes when else had silence found 
Its quiet empire there. 

All ordinary signs of life 
To-day are hushed and still ; 

No voice of labour or of strife 
Ascends the upland hill. 

The leaves in softer music stir. 

The brook in softer tune ; 

Life rests, and all things rest with her 
I'his Sabbath afternoon. , 

How fair it is! how English fair ! 

No other land could show 

A pastoral beauty to compare 
With that which lies below. 

The broad green meadow-lands extend 
Up to the hanging w'ood. 

Where oak and beech together blend, 
’fhat have for ages stood. 

What victories have left those trees, 
What time the winged mast 

Bore foreign shores and foreign seas 
St, George’s banner past. 
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Ench oak that leA: ycm inland wood 
In somi* good ship had part. 

And every triumph stirred the blood 
In every English heart. 

Hence, each green hedge that utinds along 
Filled aith the wild dowors small, 

RouikI each gi^cen held, is safe and strong 
As is a cat»ile wall. 

tiod, in his own appointed time, 

Hutli made such tumult cease ; 

There ringeth now in that sweet chime 
Ilut only prayer and peace. 

How still it is * the bee — the bird - — 

Float by on noiseless wing. ^ 

There sounds no step — there comes no mud, 
There seems no living thing. 

Hut still upon the soft west wind 
These hells come sweeping by, 

Leaving familiar thoughts behind. 

Familial, and yet high. 

Ringing for every funeral knell. 

And for the marriage stave ; 

Alikf* of life and death they tell. 

The cmdle and the gitivc 

They chronicle the hojies ami fours 
Upon life's daily pagi» ; 

Familiar Ui our childish years, 

Familiar to oiir age. * 

The Sabbsith bells upon urn jmth. 

Long may their sound enduK* ; 

The sivectest music England hath — 

The music of the poor. 
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DUNSTANBURGH CASTLE. 


niih <’ornmau(ling position was on*.niially oi'cupird by a British fortress, to \\hi»‘li u Konian vasMau 
succ’oorlcfl : it was streni^thened subsequently, at several penods, and rebuilt on a still more extensive plan, by 
Ihomas, Earl ol Laneuster. In the year 1642 it was unroofed by order of Fhhvard IV. from u hi eh period its 
decay has proceeded with a rapidity to be expected from a position so exposed. 'Flic castle and outwork^ <’ovcred 
nine Bfptare acres : the clilFs on the north side present a mural preeijnee of considerable In'i^tht : mid on tlie east 
front ot the roek is a di‘ep Rave-worn exeavation, called the Rumble Chitrn^ into wliieb the tide ru'ilies with so 
miii'h viohmee, that the leport o^its lashes is heard at the distance of a riiih* I’rom the spot. 


'I'hkrk wa.s no flag ujjon the niast, 

None knew the vessel ‘s name, 

Wliai were the seas where she had jmsi, 
'Die country where she canu*. 

Tlie first gr(*y dawn of morning light , 
Shone througli the sky of clouds; 

But yet the darkness of the night 
Was on that vesstd s shrouds, 

Tlie night now jiassing from the west, 
But only served to show 
'I'he tumult of the ocean’s breast 
The deejuT night below. 

Men gathered fiisl upon tlu' sands 
With eager aid — in vain — 

What is the might of human haiid^ 

To struggb^ with the main 

'i'hc beacon-fires ujioii the height 
Are sinuiger than the day ; 

In vain tludr warning gleam was hriglii, 
They could not point the way, 

On high tlieir crimson gleam is tost. 
High on the hill-tops shed ; 

'rhe fir.sl faint light of day is lost 
Amid their fiercer red. 
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The crimson tints the sea-bird s wing 
At every downward sweep ; 

Yet even tliey in mid air spring, 

As if they shunned the deep. 

How white and wan their wings appear 
Amid the dusky air ! 

One pale, as if with conscious fear — 
One dark, as with despair. 

On struggles still the gallant ship, 

But every time more weak : 

Amid the waves her rent sails dip, 

The billows oVr her break. 

No human hands arc on her deck, 

No IT)' is on the air. 

Tile waves liave swept above tlie wreck — 
J^eath is the monarch there. 

Darker and darker grows the sky, 

And darker grows the sea. 

And darker grows the human eye, 

Tliat such a sight must see. 

There rises an apjiealing cry, 

But only from the sliore. 

One last black w'uve has burst on higli— 
That ship is seen no more. 

For many days to come were flung 
Strange relics on tlie strand. 

Wealth over which wild whispers hung, 
And foreign gnu and brand. 

And of a dark and mingled race 
'Jiie bodies w'asbed ashore ; 

Hardships w'crc marked on every fui e. 
And wild tlu* garb they wore. 

Day after day the waves restore 
To land tli’ unburied dead; 

And old men, as they came asliore, 
Watched each dark face, and said. 

That God was good — and still his iiower 
Avenged the course of ill ; 

Tliat winds and waters knew the hour 
In which to work his will. 



THE SACK OF MAG DEBURGH. 


BY DR. MAG INN. 


When the breach was open laid, 

Bold wc mounted to the attack ; 

Five times the as.saulL was made. 

Four times were we beaten back. 

Many a gallant comrade fell 
In tbc desperate mnlee there ; 

Sj)ed their spirits ill (►r w’ell, 

Know I not, nor do 1 care. 

But the lifth time, up wc strode 
O’er the dying and the dead ; 

Hot the westering sunbeam glowed, 
Sinkiiig in a blaze of red. 

Redd(*r in the goiy way 

Our decp-j)lashiiig footstej)S sank. 

As the cry of “ ly ! Slay ! Slay !” 
Echoed fierce from rank to rank. 

And we slew, and slew, and slew — 

Slew them with unpitying sword ; 

Negligently could we do 

I'be commanding of the Loud ? 

Fled tlic coward — fought the bravo — 
Wailed the mother — w’opt the child ; 

But there did not \scape the glaive 

Man who frowned, or babe who smiled 

There were thrice ton thousand men 
When the inoniing sun arose. 

Lived not thrice three hundred when . 
Sunk that sun at evening close. 
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Then we spread the wasting flame, 
Fanned to furj by the wind ; 

01' the city, but the name — 

Nothing more — is left behind ! 

Hall and palace, dome and tower. 
Lowly shed nud soaring spire, 

I’ell in tljat victorious hour 

Which consigned the town to fire- 

All that man had wrought — all — all - 
To its pristine dust liad gone : 

I'or, inside the shattered wall 
J.elt we never stone on stone. 

Ilut it bunil not, till it gave 
All it liad to yield of spoil : 

Should not brave soldadoes liave 
Some rt'warding for ihtdr toil ' 

What the villain sons of trade 
Lamed by years of toil and cur: , 

Prostrate at our bidding laid, 
llv one moment won, was there. 

There, within liie huruiiig town, 

’Mid thtf steaming lieaps of dead, 

C'heercd by sound of hostile moan, 

Did we the joyous haiMjUet spread 

Laughing loud, ami rjuafling long, 
M'ith our glorious hilxuirs oVr : 

I'o the sky our jocund scnig 
'I’old the rity was n'o mohi-: ! 
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